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Votume III. SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1841. Nowerr 25. 


now, in age, the hopes and passions of youth long since 
chilled, the aspiration, the lofty ambition that for years held 
me a willing captive to their deceitful glare, the remem- 
brance of my mother comes over my heart, and I am again 
a little child, guided by her influence, directed by her love. 
My mother! I have known sorrow and care. One by one, 
the bright visions, the buoyant hopes of early life were dis. 
pelled ; disappointment came, not to me alone, but to one 
dearer far than life. I saw it, I witnessed its withering 
spell, and T wished that I might die. But I lived; years 
passed by, and still I lived, —seared in heart, ond deso. 
late, but still I lived—and thy precepts, thy mild and gen. 
tle counsels, spoke again to my weary spirit, and won’ by 
them, I again awoke to hope. My mother! thy son blesses 
thy name! all of good that has marked my charactey, the 
strength to resist temptation, to bear affliction, I owe to thee. 
Thy son blesses thy name, and daily are his prayers offered 
to the throne of the Mighty One, that having humbled him. 
self by repentance, sincere and deep, for all the sins of his 
life, he may at length be re-united to thee, when for him 
there shall be no more time.” 
There was a pause of some length, unbroken by either of 
the youthful auditors of the old man. ‘At length he spoke : 
“My father married, and some time after that event the 
death of my grandfather left him at liberty to pursue an oc. 
cupation more congenial to his tastes than commerce had 
ever been. He immediately closed his business, and with 
the partner of his joys and sorrows, left his native place, and 
Emma left the room, and shortly after returned, accom-|/ buying a large farm in the pleasant little town of ——, he 
panied by the expected guest ; seating herself between whom|| became literally a tiller of the earth. There was I born, 
and her uncle, she said — /..|jthere was my childhood passed, , Never was there a happier 
“ We are all ready now to hear the story.” family than ours. My father had found the object for which 
There was a pause of a few moments, in which the old|jhe had long sighed — independence, freed from the anxieties 
man seemed lost in thought: at length he spoke — and perplexities of business— domestic quiet, unbroken by 
“ You wish to hear the story of Annie Lee. [ little thought||/the noise and turmoil of fashionable life. His health im- 
ever to narrate it. I little thought ever again to speak her|| proved, he was cheerful and light-hearted. My mother had 
name ; buat I have spoken it, and I will repeat the tale that|/not loved to leave her home, her family and friends. There 
for more than fifty years has been locked in my bosom. were many ties to bind her to Boston, but her lot was cast 
“ My father was a wealthy farmer, anda respectable man.||with his, and with all a woman’s love, the devotedness of 
As the only son of a Boston merchant, he had enjoyed every || woman’s heart, she placed her hand in his, and said in the 
advantage that money can purchase. It was his father’s||touching words of Ruth, ‘ Whithersoever thou goest I will 
earnest wish that his son should qualify himself to fili his|/go;’ and if at any time thoughts of those she had loved with 
place, when age or a desire for retirement should cause him||the deep affection of daughter and sister came with a sad- 
to withdraw from business. To this arrangement my father||dening influence upon her mind, and her heart yearned for 
offered no objection ; and accordingly, when he left school, |/the scenes of former happy days, she looked in her hasband’s 
he immediately entered the counting-room, to commence his||face and saw that he was happy, and the feeling of regret 
initiation into the mysteries of commerce. He remained in||was stilled ; the wife ceased to think of other home than that 
this situation several years ; but it was one in no way con-||wherein her husband loved best to dwell. 
genial to his feelings. Naturally of retired habits and dis-|} ‘“ Our house stood in the midst of a large orchard, at a 
position, the bustle and turmoil of business -was extremely ||considerable distance from any other habitation, our nearest 
irksome to him ; but knowing his father’s wishes upon the|/neighbors living about half a mile from us. Of these neigh- 
subject, and the disappointment he would feel to have his|/bors [ shall have much to say, they were an old man, and 
son relinquish the brilliant prospects before him, he uttered||his only child,—a daughter. I need scarcely add that their 
no complaint, nor expressed any desire for change. At an|iname was Lee. Annie was three years my janior. I re- 
early age he became acquainted with and married my moth-||member the first time I saw her. [t was shortly after my 
er. Let me pause for awhile in my narrative, to speak of||father’s removal to ——. I had obtained permission totake 
my mother as I remember her, while youth yet bloomed|ja walk, but with strict charge on my mother’s part not to go 
upon her cheek. Long years have passed away —I have|ifar, nor be absent long. I certainly did not mean to disobey 
travelled, mingled with the giddy throng who chase the ignis||this injunction, but it was a loveiy balmy day in spring ; the 
fetuus pleasure — but never, never from my mind and heart || grass was dotted thick with wild violets, the trees were white 
can fade the remembrance of my mild and gentle mother. || with blossoms, and the birds were singing so gaily, that J 
Often, when temptation assailed me in the flush of youth, the||was lost in delight, and thought myself in a new world. | 
glow of excitement, has the calm expression of her eye, the||wandered on thoughtlessly from field to field, gathering 
warning of her sweetly-toned voice, arisen to my mind, and/||flowers one minute which I threw away the next. Thusa 
recalled mé to myself. In manhood, when disappointment ||long afternoon passed, and I thought not of returning, till, 
festered my heart, and the prayer trembled upon my lips,||warned by the departing sun of the time I had been absent, 
that the fountain of Jove and friendship and human sympa-||and reminded at the same time of my mother’s injunction, I 
thy might never again give forth their treasures, but be for||became anxious to retrace my steps. This, I found a more 
ever sealed, I have felt my mother’s hand upon my head, as||difficult task than I at first imagined. In vain I endeavored 
in the days of my laughing, happy childhood, and her ‘ Peace, |/to ascertain the direction which it was necessary for me to 
my child,’ has fallen like sweet music upon my troubled|/take in order to return home. I knew not what to do, but 
thoaghts, and better, purer feelings were awakened. And/ithinking that I might as well keep in motion, I continued 


walking, hoping to find a path, or meet some person who 
could direct me. Al length, just as the twilight was fading 
into darkness, my eyes were gladdened by the sight of a 
house within a few rods of where I stood. I ran towards it, 
and was met at the door by a little girl of seven or eight 
years. 

“* What do you want, little boy?’ she asked, as, panting 
with fatigue, I entered the house ; ‘do you want my father?’ 

“*T have lost myself,’ I answered ; ‘I don’t know how to 
get home.’ 

“Poor boy! I will call my father.’ So saying she ran 
into another room and returned with an elderly gentleman. 

“‘Only think, father, he has lost himself; he doesn’t 
know his way home. Do send a man with him—his father 
will be so frightened. Have you any mother, little boy?’ 

“ «Yes, yes, and she told me not to go far. O! LwishI © 
was at home.’ * 

‘*<Father, father, do make haste, and send a man with 
him. I am sure his mother will be sick.’ 

“« What a little chatter-box you are,’ said the gentleman, 
smiling kindly. ‘Now kept that noisy tongue quiet, while I 
speak to the boy. — What is your name, my lad?’ 

“*George Abbott, sir.’ 

‘¢ Abbott! have you lately moved into this neighborhood ?’ 

“+ Ves; sir; we have only been here a week.’ 

“¢T know where you belong, and I will send a man with 
you.’ 

“ The littleigirl clapped her hands, and danced about for | 
joy. ‘I knew it, she said; ‘I, knew father would send you 
home.’ Then throwing ber arms around my neck, she 
kissed me, si 8‘ ‘ Dear little boy, you will soon be at-home. 
T am so glad you came here ; —there is- Joseph ;-go- home... 
now, little boy, because your mother will be very sorry till 
she sees you ; but come and see me again, wont you ?’ 

“* Why, my little madcap,’ said her father, ‘ you astonish 
the young gentleman. He is not accustomed to see such 
wild little girls. City ladies do not kiss sc freely.’ 

‘Did you live in a city, little boy ?’ 

“¢ Yes, I lived in Boston.’ 

“60, Lam so glad! You will tell me all about it, wont 
you? Go home now, like a good boy, and come here to- 
morrow.’ 

“ Such was Annie Lee at seven; kind, affectionate, and 
thoughtful, artless and confiding. And such was she at 
seventeen. The change from childhood to womanhood was 
like the unfolding ‘of the rose-bud. As the leaves are one by 
one spread forth, attaining to full maturity of beauty without 
losing an iota of the sweet perfame of the young bad, so did 
Annie Lee retain the warm heart, the tender confidingness 
of childhood, long after that period had passed. 

“Thus commenced my acquaintance with Annie, which for 
many years was the source of much happiness to me, and [ 
believe to her also. Not a day passed that we were not to- 
gether. There being no private school in the village, and 
the parish school being at such a distance from our residence 
as to make my attending it very inconvenient, my mother 
took upon herself the task of instracting me, and to my great 
delight proposed to my little playmate that she saould join 
in my stadies. To this arrangement Mr. Lee joyfully as- 
sented, feeling the advantage of female instruction for his 
motherless child. Annie was an apt scholar, making the 
duty of instructing her a pleasure rather than a task, and 
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ANNIE LEE. 


BY MRS. J. THAYER. 












































“Do you remember your promise, uncle?” asked Emma 
Greene, one evening, as she sat beside her loved relative, 
who had for many years filled the place of parent to the fair 
girl. 

‘«« What promise, love ?” 

“Have you forgotten that you promised to tell me the 
story of the beautiful miniature I saw in your secretary 
drawer, —the lady with the sweet countenance and blue 
eyes? Don’t you remember you said you would tell me all 
aboat it, the first evening that we were alone? We shall be 
quite alone this evening, for it storms so that no one will 
think of coming, unless it be James ; but you wouldn’t mind 
him, uncle, would you?” The old man’s darling put her 
arms about his neck, and looked coaxingly in his face. 

“Ts James coming this evening ?” 

“Surely, uncle. But you wont mind James; you will 
tell me the story ? — Say yes, dear uncle, do say yes.” 

“ Dear girl,” said the old man, looking thoughtfully at the 
bright face turned upward to his own, “ you know not what 
you ask: bat I will tell the story. That is James’ step; go 
meet him, love, while I collect my thoughts to comply with 
your request.” 


finished, we rambled out into the green fields and woods, 
where I made chaplets of flowers to crown her cherub-ike 


py, happy days of childhood, when the heart is filled 
wa ee een can ane 
joy, the world and its cares, its envyings and revilings, its 
noise and turmoil pass by as the shadows of a summer's day, 
leaving no trace ; when the green fields, the blue skies, the 
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darkened woods, the murmuring streamlet, all things, ani- 
mate and inanimate, present only images of beauty to the|/law?’ 

eye, and awake to harmony the silver chords of love andj] ‘Such is my intention,’ I replied. 

adoration within the young heart. Blessed days of inno-| “¢O, I didn’t know but you had given it up, and meant 
cence and peace! I look back through the misty vapors | to turn farmer, and ‘ go whistling to your plough,’ When 
of departed yéars to the days of my childhood, and often ||do you commence your studies ?’ 

wonder that I, the seared and blighted old man, should have| “+*T know not —to-morrow, if you are tired of me.’ 

ever been the gay and thoughtless child, culling with delight||' “*T suspect, Mr. George, that would make but little differ: 
the fresh wild flowers, or listening to the sweet song of the//ence. Do you remember when you went to college, how J 
summer bird, dreaming away whole hours beside some wind-|/cried, and was only pacified at last by your promising to 
ing stream, or wandering hand in hand with my chosen com-||teach me all the Greek and Hebrew you learned, and how 
panion. Old as 1 am, and changed, there is pleasure in the|/you cared not a straw about my tears, having your head 
remembrance. I love to recall the graceful movements of|/ filled with the idea of becoming a learned and great man? 
that lovely child—so light, so fairy-like. She loved me,||J have not forgotten, ] assure you. I think I can see you 





“« By the way, George, I thought you were going to study 
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love me, or she woul er have counselled my departure. 
I returned home in no very enviable state of mind, almost 
determined immediately to follow her advice, and to forget 
in the bilSy scene of the world the sweet hopes in which I 
had of late indulged. ‘TI will see her no more,’ I mentally 
exclaimed, ‘or but to bid her farewell for ever.’ 

* Such were my resolations when I retired at night, and 
long was it ere my fevered senses found relief in sleep. The 
next day I went not as usual to walk. The whole forenoon 
passed away, and I had not seen Annie. At dinner my 
mother gave me a message for Mr. Lee. J hesitated fora 
moment, then answered, that I did not intend going out, 
unless she was particular about having her message deliv- 
ered. She said ‘ No, to-morrow will do as well. I supposed 
you were going there —it is of no consequence.’ 


fondly, dearly. I was to her a brother and a friend. To 
me were all -her little troubles made known. I was ber 
comforter and protector. We were the world to each other. 

“ Thus five years wore away, when it was decided that I 
should enter college. I never shall forget my parting with 


now, trying to look manly, and soothing me with all sorts of 
ridiculous promises, and all the time quite indifferent about 
leaving me.’ 

“¢ And now you mean to reverse the case?’ 

“«* Why it would be bat serving you right, but I don’t well 







‘«T made no answer, but felt disappointed that she did . ot 
urge my going. I lounged upon the sofa, trying in vain to 
read, till near the evening, when I magnanimonsly resolved 
to deliver my mother’s message. I had been the whole af- 





see how I could do it. Tobe sure, I should not cry now ——’ 

**¢T believe you, Miss Lee. The kind and gentle feelings 
of childhood too seldom survive the lapse of the brief space 
that separates that period from maturity. You are at least 
candid still. I thank you for your hint, and will endeavor 
to profit by it.’ 

“+ How, George? I don’t understand you.’ 

«My words are surely plain. You ask me when I am 
going away, and tell me that you shall not regret my de- 
parture ——’ 

«“* Why, George, did I say that?’ 

“¢ What amounted to that.’ 




























Annie ; how she at one moment wept upon my bosom, and 
the next, drying her tears, and smiling sweetly, she would 
speak of my return, when I was to. teach her all I learned 

To myself the thought of entering upon a new scene ol 
life’s drama was not devoid of charms. I had read much, 
and T was ambitious to be known and distinguished. Unlike 
my father, I felt that I never could be contented to pass my 
life in the obscurity of a little country village, with no higher 
“aim than to see my garners well stored, my highest ambition 
to be called the greatest farmer in the country. I had made} 
up my mind to see the world, and write my name with the| 
great and honored of the land. | was aware that to attain’ 


this end, years of study and of training were necessary ; and “<¢T think not. J said that I should not cry, now; not that 
I felt willing to pay the price. Such were the feelings with|/I should not regret your departure. But tell me, when do 
which I commenced my college course. Such were the feel-|| you go?’ 


“*[ repeat it—to-morrow, if you are tired of me.’ 
“¢ And if 1am not tired of you, when shall you go?’ 
‘“¢ Perhaps, never.’ 
“«Then 1 was right. 


ings that made stady pleasant, and kept my eyelids unclose4, 
conning beside the midnight lamp the musty pages of an- 
tiquity, and fanning into life the Innate sparks of genius. [| 
longed for knowledge, for 1 knew that ‘knowledge is power.’ 
I sighed to be distinguished —to surpass my companions in 
the race —to stand first. I succeeded. Cuvllegiate honors 
were showered upon me; teachers and fellow students alike; 
spoke my praises. I was happy. I had attained my object. 
I was first, and thus, my vanity whispered, would it be in the’ 
world. I revelled in visions of greatness. My heart was) 
full to overflowing with schemes for the future. I left col-! 
lege, returned to my home, to my parents. I felt my moth-) 
er’s arms einbrace me, her warm tears upon my cheek, bu!) 
scarcely did I heed these proofs of tenderness, so absorbed | 
was I by my own reflections. I sauntered to the house of 
Annie Lee. I had not seen her for four years. I had lefi 
her a child; 1 now met her a woman ; and oh, how lovely. 

“I gazed at Annie Lee, and my dreams of fame, of honor, 
distinction, greatness, faded like mist before the rising sun. 
Memory, like a torrent, swept over my heart. The scenes 
of my early days were before me. Again was Annie Lee 
the bright star of my destiny. I loved her as truly, as ten-) 
derly, as in boyhood I had loved her; and I felt that un- 
shared by her, the laurel wreath of fame would be as a poi- 
sonous weed to me; the distinction, the honor for which i 
sighed, but a bauble unworthy of pursuit. 

“] had expressed my determination to my father of com- 
mencing the study of the law, and received his approval and 
consent. When I left college and visited my home, I in- 
tended merely to spend a few days with my parents, and 
hasten to Buston for the prusecution of my plan. 1 saw 
Annie Lee and I was changed. Day afier day, and week 
after week, I lingered near her. To look upon her face, to 
watch the play of her beautiful features, to listen to the sil- 
very tones of her voice, was bliss. Yet I breathed no word 
of love to her. Icould net account for the feeling that re- 
strained me. It seemed as if my happiness consisted in my 
silence upon that subject, as if the sound of my, voice speak- 
ing of love to Annie would drive hope from my heart. | 
felt that she did not love me as I pined to be loved. There 
was a frankness, a sisterly freedom, in her expressions o! 
affection, that told too plainly that nothing was concealed 
I would have given worlds to have seen her agitated or con 
fused. I was almost angry with her self-possession, he: 
smiling welcome and extended hand. ‘ 

‘One evening after I had spent nearly the whole day with 
‘ther, she sat beside me employed with her needle, while | 
read’ aloud to her. During a pause in my reading, she 
looked up quickly from her work, as if a sudeen though: 


had crossed her mind. 


You do propose to turn farmer. 
Well, I think it a good plan. You are certainly well calcu- 
lated to make a thriving farmer. Your contented, unam- 
bitious mind well fits you for the delightful variety of sowing 
and reaping, and holding the plough; like another Cincin- 
natus, forsaking honor and fame for a companionship with — 
| 1 will not say who.’ 

«* With those I love, you might say, and with truth.’ 
She looked at me for a moment, as if uncertain whether I 
spoke in earnest or not. I continued, ‘Would Annie Lee, 
the devoted, affectionate child, blame a son for preferring his 
home and the pleasure of fulfilling the duties of a son, to the 
more brilliant, though perhaps less satisfactory position 
which he might perchance attain in the great world ?’ 

«““¢ Annie Lee is a woman, and as such is contented to 
tread the humble path to which she is destined, but were she 
a man, she would not idle away the best part of life in list- 
less inactivity, but using the talents given by a beneficent 
| Being, not to be buried in the earth, but to be improved and 

made to yield interest, 1 would not rest till my foot rested 
upon the topmost round of greatness and honor.’ 

“+ You speak plainly, Annie. I did not expect rebuke 
from you, but it may be well meant.’ 

“<¢Tt is well meant. I know not if you were serious in 
your remarks concerning your future life, but that you are 
greatly changed, [cannot but see. I would as a friend rouse 
you from the apathy into which you seem to have fallen.’ 

«“« But why may not IJ prefer a peaceful, quiet home, rather 
than the excitement of a life of struggles for fame? Why) 
may not I, like my father, live upon my land, and find bap- 
piness at my own fireside ?’ 

«“* Because you are not formed for such a life. 
not what has produced such a change in you, but I am cer- 
tain that, be the cause what it will, it will pass away, and 
the desire to be known, to be distinguished, will again return. 
Where then will be your fireside happiness? Like a fright- 
ened bird it will fly away, the pent-up current of ambition 
will rash back upon your heart, bringing with it the remein- 
brance of opportunities neglected, of talents misimproved, 
and melancholy and misanthropy will be the result.’ 

*¢T know not but you are right; still 1am young, anda 
few months passed at my age in the society of my friends, 
cannot, I think, be called wasted.’ 

“] soon after took my leave, for the conversation left an 
unpleasant impression upon my mind. I was convinced 
hat however friendly Annie might feel toward me, how- 
ever much she might have my welfare at heart, she did not 
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ternoon arguing myself into the belief that I was making a 
sacrifice by so doing, that my mother only appeared indiffer- 
ent about it from the disinterested wish of saving me trouble. 
[ sauntered forth, and soon found myself beside the object 
of my fondest hopes. She received me with her usual sweet 
smile, and cordial manner. My resolutions faded before the 
glance of her mild blue eye. I was again the slave of feel- 


ings that my reason told me must end in disappointment. 
Concluded next week. 


MMiscellantes. 


ST. JEAN D’ACRE. 
Tue celebrated seaport of Palestine having once more be- 
come the object of some interest, a remark or two respecting 
it may not be unacceptable. Its scriptural name is Accho. 
By the Greeks it was termed Ptolemais. In 1190 it was be- 
sieged by King Richard I., Coeur de Lion, and-Philip Au- 
gustus, the French monarch. Thierry, in his recently pub- 
lished “ History of the Norman Conquest,” observes here- 
upon, that as soon as the two western sovereigns had united 
their forces, the seige of Acre advanced rapidly; their 
peireroes, their mangonels, and their trebuchets battered the 
walls of Acre so well that a breach was made in a few days, 
and the garrison, consisting of 5,000 Saracens, were obliged 
to surrender. On the day of the capture, the king of Eng- 
land finding the duke of Austria’s banner planted on the 
walls by the side of his own, had it taken down, torn, and 
thrown into a deep sewer. He had afterwards ample cause 
to repent having excited hatred in the breast of him whose 
valor (according to Shakspeare) was such as to “ pluck dead 
lions by the beard.” It certainly is somewhat curious that 
the English should again have to assist materially in the 
capture of this renowned place at a distance of 650 years from 
the time when they originally took it under the lion-hearted 
king. It was at Acre also that Edward I., when Prince, re- 
ceived a severe wound from a pvisoned arrow, his recovery 
from which popular legend has ascribed to the heroic de- 
votedness of his Queen Eleanor, who is recorded ito have 
sucked the venom from the wound. The town contains ° 
15.000, or, as some say, 20,000 inhabitants. _Its streets are 
narrow ; and the houses which are of stone, have flat roofs. 

















i|{n 1790, it withstood a long attack from Bonaparte, Sir Syd- 


ney Smith having also played a memorable part there. On 
the 22d July, 1822, it was taken from the Sultan by Mehemet 


Ali. 


AN INDIAN’S REVENGE. 

Tue Otoe Indians having procured some kegs of whiskey, 
resolved to have a grand carousal, and aware of the fury to 
which their passions would be stimulated by intoxication, 
removed all weapons beyond their reach. When the whis- 
key began to work, a fearful brawl commenced, and in the 
frenzy of strife the brother bit off a portion of the chiefiain’s 
nose. The lotan was sobered in a moment: he paused, 
looked iniently in the fire, without uttering a word ; then 
drawing his blanket over his head, walked out of the build- 
ing and hid himself in his own lodge. On the following 
morning he sought his brother, and told him he had disfig- 
ured him for life ; “to-night,” said he, “‘I will go to my 
lodge and sleep; if I can forgive you when the sun rises you 
are safe, if not you die.” He kept his word ; he slept upon 
his purpose, but sleep brought no mercy. He sent word to 
his brother that he had resolved upon his death, that there 
was no farther hope for him ; at the same time he besought 
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him to make no resistance, but to t his fate as a warrior 
should. His brother received the message and fled from the 
village. An Indian is untiring in his pursuit serene: 
and thongh many years elapse, yet he will obtaim it in the 
end. From the time that it became the fixed purpose of the 
Iotan to slay his brother, his assiduity never slept; he hunted 
him for months. He pursued his trail over the prairies: he 
followed his track from one thicket to another, he traced him 
through the friendly villages, but without success; for al- 
though he was untiring, his brother was watchful, and kept 
out of the way. The old warrior changed his plan of action. 
He Iaid in wait for him in the forest, crouching like a tiger, 
in the paths which he might frequent in hunting, but he was 
for a long time unsuccessful. At length, one day when seated 
on a dead tree, he heard the crackling noise of a twig break- 
ing beneath a cautious footstep. He instantly crouched be- 
hind the log, and watched the opposite thicket. Presently 
an Indian emerged from it, and gazed earnestly around. 
The Iotan recognized his brother instantly. His careworn 
face and emaciated form evinced the anxiety and privations 
that he had suffered. Bat this was nothing to the Iotan; as 
yet his revenge was unsated, and the miserable appearance 
of his brother touched no chord of his heart. He waited 
until he was within a few feet of him, then sprang from his 
lurking place and met him face to face. His brother was 
unarmed ; but met his fiery look with calmness, and without 
flinching. “Ha, ha! brother,’’ cried the fotan, cocking his 
rifle, “I have followed you long in vain —now I have you — 
you must die.” The other made no reply, but throwing off 
his blanket, stepped before him; and presented his breast. 
The Iotan raised his rifle and shot him through the heart. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 
Ir is not perhaps generally known in this country that the 
name of Barry Cornwall, which is often attached to so many 
beautiful and affecting poetical compositions, is a fictitious 
one. The real name of the author is Procror. Willis says 
of him: And how does Barry Cornwall write? I answer, 
from the efflux of his soul! Poetry is not laborto him. He} 
works at law. He plays, relaxes, luxuriates in poetry. Mr. 
Proctor has at no moment of his life, probably, after finish- 
ing a poetic effusion, designed ever to write another line. 
Proctor is a prosperous barrister, drawing a large income 
from his profession. He married the daughter of Basil Mon- 
tague, (well known as the accomplished scholar and the 
friend of Coleridge, Lamb, and that bright constellation of 
spirits,) and with a family of children of whom, the world 
knows, he is passionately fond, he leads a more domestic 
life, or, rather, a life more within himself and his own, than 
any other, present or past, with whose habits I am conver- 
sant. Proctor slights the world’s love for his wife and books, 
and as might be expected, the world plies him the more with 
its caresses. He is now and then seen in the choicest circles 
of‘London, where, though love and attention mark most flat- 
teringly the rare pleasure of his presence, he plays a retired 
and silent part, and steals early away. His library is his 
Paradise. Surrounded by exquisite specimens of art, a 
choice book in his hand, his wife beside him and the world) 
shut out, Barry is in the meridian of his true orbit. Oh, 
then, a more loving and refined spirit is not breathing be- 
neath the stars! He reads, and muses, and as something in 
the page stirs some distant association, suggests some bright- 
er image than its own, he half leans over to the table and 
scrawis it in unstudied and inspired verse.” 





ICELAND. 

Icetanp is subject to Denmark, and is governed by a se- 
ries of Lord-Lieutenants, on a salary of £500 per annum, 
who at the end of five years’ exile, expect promotion in the 
mother country. It is divided in three districts, and contains 
@ population roughly estimated at 50,000 souls, which spread 
over the whole surface, gives to every inhabitant room and/ 
verge enough, at the rate of one and a fourth to a square mile. 
Out of thirty thousand square miles, a ninth part is inhab-! 
ited, the whole central portions being terra incognita, and as| 
such consigned permanently to the dominion of chaos and| 
old night. The natives are poor, but honest, virtuous, and| 
well educated —the business of instruction being conducted | 
at home, under the periodical superintendence of a bishop, 
who, in the case of illiterate lovers anxious to marry, forbids 
the banns until the parties can both read and write. Two- 
thirds of the farms, 4095 in number —or rather wilderness 
holdings, that feed six cows, eight horses, and eighty sheep, 
belong to the King and the clergy, and a third to private in- 
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dividuals. On the island, with ordained assistants, there||/ Air Enoins.—Many attempts have been made in Eng- 
are 216 clergymen who preach, according to circumstances, || land and France, and in this country, to convert air into a 
in 313 churehes, scattered over 27 square miles. The gene-|/ motive power, and according to the Polytechnic Journal, Sir 
ral stipend is a mere pittance — say £60, yearly ; on Sundays)|George Cayley has at length succeeded, and a locomotive 
the priesthood appear in a better garb, while on week days/|carriage is now nearly finished in London, which will be 
they labor as hard as others, shoeing their own horses and|| propelled on this principle. Air is the motive power of this 
performing all other mechanical operations. Trades and|/new engine. The principle is easily explained. Air is com- 
manufactures are very little, if at all known: spinning, card-|| pressed by the pumpinto a receiver, to be used whep wanted. 
ing, weaving, dying, tailoring, knitting, &c., are performed|| Motion is communicated to the wheeis by pistons acted upon 
at home, and the people live very mach like the inhabitants|| by the air, which is rarified by heat ia its passage from the 
of the remoter Hebrides, by tending cattle, and collecting|| receiver to the cylinders, where it acts upon the piston rod 
hay, moss and feathers at one season, and fishing at another.|| much in the sathe way that the steam does. Thus, to com- 
They are great readers, and during the long nights of winter,|| municate motion to a piston, a portion of the air in the re- 
the master, or some other member of the family, reads aloud|/ceiver is forced by compression into tubes subjected to heat, 
for the edification of all who choose to listen. and from thence, in its rarified state, it rushes to the cylin- 
ders as the only place of escape. Motion is accordingly pro- 
duced. No water is required — a serious consideration; and 
the consumption of cork is only from four to five pounds 
weight per horse poweramile. The air-engine, by obviating 
the necessity of carrying water, and by obtaining the full 
power from combustion in the most economical manner, bids 
fair to be applicable on many occasions where the steam- 
engine is inconvenient, and to vie with it in power. 
































COMMODORE SHUBRICK. 

Tue Norfolk Phoenix tells the following anecdote of Com- 
Shabrick when “a lazy middy.” 

The U. S. brig Argus, commanded by P. C. Wederstrant, 
was during the embargo in the winter of 1807-8, cruising 
off the eastern coast, to prevent infractions of that law. 
One dreadful stormy night, the tempest howling fearfully. 
the rain descending in torrents, an iron bound coast under 
her lee — scarce a hope of escape from shipwreck existed, 
and a less lively and gallant craft, (fur she was of the most 
perfect model, and worked like a pilot boat,) must have per- 
ished with all on board. In the height of the tempest, (and 
when “ what man could do was done already,”) Mr. S. went 
below, opened his chest, coolly took out his best apparel, and 
dressed himself as for a dinner party. P., who saw him, in- 
quired why he thus put on his rig in such weather. To 
which he calmly replied: ‘I expect we shall go ashore in a 
few minutes, and if these long shore fellows find a man 
respectably dressed, they will probably give him a decent 
burial.” 

The noble little vessel weathered that gale, and the writer 
made many a pleasant cruise in her afterwards. She was 
captured by the Pelican, greatly her superior in guns and 
men, during the late war, after a hard fought action, in which 
her gallant commander, W. H. Allen, fell. 


Hovusenotp Surrrace.—A great meeting in behalf of the 
extension of suffrage has been held in Leeds, Eng., the largest 
ever held within doors, consisting of 6500 to 7000 persons. 
It was held in the new flax spinning mill of Mr. Marshall, 
which covers more than two acres, in a single room, 396 
feet long and 216 wide. It is estimated to hold in a stand- 
ing posture 67,000 people, allowing seven to the square yard. 
The following extract from one of the speechés shows the 
nature of the reform demanded. “No suffrage could be 
satisfactory that did not give to every honest, industrious, 
working man the right of voting for members of Parliament. 
If household suffrage were adopted, it should be in sucha 
way as to include every man who was a lodger, as well as 
every occupant of a house.’’ Leeds not being a borough, is 
not represented in Parliament. 


Anecpore or a Port.— <A Paris paper relates the follow- 
ing anecdote of a poor but distinguished poet in that eity. 
While dining at 4 restaurant on the Boulevards, he called for 
a bottle of Bourdeaux premiere qualite. The waiter, struck by 
the broad Marsellaise accent of the guest, and observing the 
thread-bare condition of his toat, considered it necessary to 
remind him that his wine was marked in the carte at ten 
francs per bottle. ‘I thought it was twenty,” said the poet ; 
“ bring me a couple!” 





A SAILOR AND A SERAGLIO GUARDIAN. 

Tue black eunuchs in the service of persons of distinction 
are the most intolerable, insolent, swaggering puppies you 
ever saw. They are always handsomely dressed; and in 
the streets they “ keep the cantle o’ the causeway,” and care 
no more for an English khowaga than for a water.carrier or| 
a donkey boy. Two days ago, as Captain L—— was walk- 
ing slowly toward the hotel—at Cairo—he was overtaken 
by the carriage of Abbas Pacha, the governor ; an old-fash- 
ioned French chariot, drawn by four horses, driven by an 


Arab coachman, with two or three Arab footmen sticking on| 
behind, and a dozen or two running on foot each sides al tened to those of his own father and hisown son! Probably 


together a very odd looking turn-out. On this occasion it} such an occurence is not in the memory of that traditionary 
contained some of the governor’s family, and was preceded|| person, the “ oldest inhabitant.” — Blackburn Standard. 

by a black eunuch, who, thinking that the giaour did not ———eEeEeE 

move quickly enough out of the way, gave him a smart cut 
across the shoulders with the koorbadj (a whip made of hippo-|| Tue annual expenditure for the support of the government 
potamus hide.) But, alas for poor blackie! the Englishman/|in Connecticut is $80,000, and the revenue equals that sum. 
possessed! a weapon of the power of which an oriental has There is no State debt. The school fund is $2,000,000, and 
no idea. The captain’s fists hit right and left on the Nu-! nearly all productive. This is indeed a favorable account 
bian’s head and chest in a shower of blows, from which he||of the finances, and one which may be envied by many 
in vain attempted to defend himself with his whip: and he|| members of the confederacy. 

received a pretty severe punishment before the crowd began|| Every Protestant canton in Switzerland has a Normal 


to collect, and the captain thought it prudent to retreat into | School. Prussia has 45; Germany, 50; France 76. In 
the hotel. Having taken the punishment of the personal 


Coriovs. — At the parish church in this town, on Sunday 
last, a man about forty years of age attended the morning 
service, and among the banns of marriage published he lis- 


VARIETIES. 





| Holland, the schools of every large town are so organized 
insult into his own hands, he went to the consulate, and de-|| as to answer the purpose uf a Normal School. The subject 
sired that an apology for the national insult should be de- | begins to awaken attention in Eogland. 

manded from the governor himself; and, in reply to the|/|/ M. Rochet, a French traveller, has just returned, after two 
message of the council, his excellency said, that if Captain year’s absence, from Abyssinia, where he has been well re- 
L—— would come to the serai next day, and point out the||ceived by the sovereign. He has brought with him, as a 
offender, he should be bastinadoed until the captain and any|| present from that Prince to the King, a magnificent Abys- 
friend he might bring with him were satisfied. Next day, ac-|| sinian costume. 

cordingly, the party proceeded to the house of Abbas Pacha ;|| Mr. Burford, proprietor of an exhibition of Panoramas, in 
the servants were paraded before them, and the aggressor | London, has got up a view of the Bombardment of St. Jean 
identified ; but, however severely our countryman might} d’Acre, exhibiting the moment of the terrible explosion. The 
have punished him on the spot, and in the irritation of the||!ong range of Carmel, and the snow capped summits of Leba- 
moment, he had too much good feeling to stand by and see||non, in the distance, relieve the horrors of the scene. 

him beaten during his pleasure. After the first two or three|| The Presiding Judge of the Louisiana Supreme Court, and 


blows with the stick, his feeling relented, and he deciared||the Attorney General of the same State, are both printers. 
himself satisfied. The London Examiner says: “ We pay for a parcel from 
| Liverpool, by railway, weighing not more than two ounces, 


‘eight times the post office charges.” 


~ 
















We do not want precepts so much as patterns. — Pliny. 









Select Poeten. 


A SONG OF THE SEA, 


. 
BY H. W. ROCKWELL, 











A Botp brave crew, and an ocean blue, 
And a ship that loves the blast, 
With a good wind piping merrily, 
In the tall and gallant mast : 
Ha! ha! my boys, 
These are the joys 
Of the noble and the brave, 
Who love a life 
In the tempest’s strife, 
And a hone on the mountain wave! 


When the driving rain of the hurricane 
Puts the light of the light-house out, 
And the growling thunder sounds its gong 
On the whirlwind’s battle-rout, 
Ha! ha! do you think 
That the valiant shrink ? 
No! no !— we are bold and brave! 
And we love to fight 
In the wild midnight, 
With the storm on the mountain-wave ! 


Breezes that die where the green woods sigh, 
To the landsman sweet may be, 
But give to the brave the broad-backed wave, 
And the tempest’s midnight glee! Hy 
Ha! ha! the blast, 
And the rocking mast, 
And the sea-wind brisk and cold, 
And the thunder’s jar 
On the seas afar, 
Are the things that suit the bold! 


The timbers creak, the sea-birds shriek, 
There’s lightning in the blast! 
Hard to the leeward! mariners, 
For the storm is gathering fast! 
Ha! ha! to-night, 
Boys, we must fight ; 
But the winds which o’er as yell 
Shall never scare 
The mariner 
In his winged citadel ! 


Dives of Brrinent Mie. 
TASSO. 


Toraquato Tasso, born at Sorrento, March 11, 1544, was 
the son of Bernardo Tasso by Portia de Rossi, a lady of a 
noble Neapolitan family. His father was a man of some 
note, both as a political and literary character ; and his poem 
of “Amadigi,” founded on the oc-keewe Romance of 
Amadis de Gaul, has been preferred by one partial critic 
even to the Orlando Furioso. Ferrante Sanseverino, prince 
of Salerno, chose him for his secretary ; and with him, and 
for him, Bernardo shared all the vicissitudes of fortune. 
That prince having been deprived of his estates and expelled 
from the kingdom of Naples by the court of Spain, Bernardo 
was involved in his patron’s proscription, and retired with 
him to Rome. Torquato, then five years old, remained 
with his mother, who left Sorrento, and went to reside with 
her family at Naples. 

Bernardo Tasso having lost all hopes of ever returning to 
that capital, advised his wife to retire with his daughter into 
a nunnery, and to seud Torquato to Rome. Our young poet 
suffered mach in parting from his mother and sister; bat, 
fulfilling the command of his parents, he joined his father in 
October, 1554. On this occasion he composed a canzone, in 
which he compared himself to Ascanius escaping from Troy 
with his father Zneas. 

The fluctuating fortunes of the elder Tasso caused Tor- 
quato to visit successively Bergamo, the abode of his pater- 
nal relatives, and Pesaro, where his manners and intelligence 
made so favorable an impression, that the Duke of Pesaro 
chose him for companion to his son, then stadying under 
the celebrated Corrado of‘Mantua. In 1559 he accompanied 
his father to Venice, and there perused the best Italian au- 
thors, especially Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. The next 
year he went to the University of Padua, where, ander Spe- 
rone Speroni, and Sigonio, he studied Aristotle and the crit- 
ies ; and by Piccolomini and Pandasio he was taught the 
moral and philosophical doctrines of Socrates and Plato. 
However, notwithstanding his severer studies, Torquato 
never lost sight of his favorite art ; and, at the age of seven- 
teen, in ten months, he composed his Rinaldo, a poem in 
twelve cantos, founded on the then popular romances 
Charlemagne and his Paladins. This work, which was p 
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lished in 1562, excited greet admiration, and gave rise to 
expectations which were justified by the Gerusalemme Lib- 
erata. The plan of that immortal poem was conceived, ac- 
cording to Serassi’s €onjecture, in 1563, at Bologna, where 
Tasso was then prosecuting his studies. The first sketch of 
it is still preserved in a manuscript, dated 1563, in the Va- 
tican Library, and printed at Venice in 1722.- Unfortunely, 
while thus engaged, he was brought into collision with the 
civil authorities, in consequence of some satirical attacks on 
the University, which were falsely attributed to him. The 
charge was refuted, but not until his papers had been seized 
and himself imprisoned. This disgusted him with Bologna, 
and he returned to Padua in 1564. There he applied all his 
faculties to the composition of his epic poem ; collected im- 
mense materials from the Chronicles of the Crusades ; and 
wrote, to exercise his critical.powers, the Discorsi and the 
Trattato sulla Poesia. While thus engaged, the Cardinal 
Luigi d’Este appointed him a gentleman of his court. Spe- 
roni endeavored to dissuade the young poet from accepting 
the office, by relating the many disappointments which he 
had himself experienced while engaged in a similar career. 
These remonstrances were, however, vain. Tasso joined 
the cardinal at Ferrara at the close of October, 1564, and 
soon attracted the favorable notice of the Duke Alphonso, 
brother of the cardinal, and of their sisters; one of whom, 
the celebrated Eleonora, is commonly supposed to have ex- 
ercised a lasting and unhappy influence over the poet's life. 
Ferrara continued to be his chief place of abode till 1571, 
when he was summoned to accompany his patron, the car- 
dinal, to France. The gayeties of a court, celebrated in that 
age for its splendor, did not prevent his prosecuting his po- 
etic studies with zeal; for it appears from his will, quoted 
by Mr. Stebbing, that, at his departure for France, he had 
written a considerable portion of the Gerusalemme, besides 
a variety of minor pieces. His reputation was already high 
at the court of France, where he was received by Charles IX. 
with distinguished attention. But he perceived, or fancied 
that he saw, a change in the cardinal’s demeanor towards 
him; and, impatient of neglect, begged leave to return to 
Italy. In 1572 he was at Rome, with the Cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este. In the same year he entered the service of the Duke 
of Ferrara, and resumed with ardor the correction and com- 
pletion of the Gerusalemme. 

To 1573, Tasso wrote his beautifal pastoral drama Aminta. 
This new production added greatly to his reputation. He 
chose simple Nature for his model, and succeeded apiaree 
in the imitation of her. 

The Gerusalemme Liberata was completed in 1575. Tasso 
submitted it to the criticism of the most learned men of that 
age. The great confusion which prevailed in the remarks 
of his critics caused him extraordinary uneasiness and labor. 
To answer their objections, he wrote the Lettere Poetiche, 
which are the best key to the true interpretation of his 
poem. « 

During 1575 Tasso visited Pavia, Padua, Bologna, and 
Rome, and in 1576 returned to Ferrara, His abode there 
was never a happy one; for his talents, celebrity, and the 
favor in which he was held, raised up enemies, who showed 
their spleen in petty annoyances, to which the poet’s suscep- 
tible temper lent a keener sting. He was attracted, however, 
by the kindness of the duke and the society of the beautiful 
and accomplished Eleonora, the duke’s sister, for whom the 
poet ventured, it is said, to declare an affection. The por- 
trait of Olinda, in the beautiful episode which relates her 
history, is generally understood to have been designed after 
this living model: while some have imagined that Tasso 
himself is not less clearly pictured in the description of her 
lover Sofronio. Bat about this time, whether from mental 
uneasiness or from constitutional causes, his condact began 
to be marked by a morbid irritability allied to madness. 
The Gerusalemme was surreptitiously printed without having 
received the author’s last corrections, and he entreated the 
duke and all his powerful friends to prevent such an abuse. 
Alfonso and the pope himself endeavored to satisfy Tasso’s 
demands, but with litle success. This circumstance, and 
other partly real, partly visionary troubles, augmented so 
much his natpral melancholy and apprehension, that he: be- 
gan to imagine that his enemies not only persecuted and 
calumniated him, but that they accused him of great crimes ; 
and he even persuaded himself that they had the intention 
of denoancing his works to the Inquisition. Under such 
impression, he presented himself to the Inquisitor of Bologna ; 
and, having made a general confession, submitted his pro- 

juctions to the examination of that father, and entreated and 
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obtained his @bsolation. His malady, for such we may well 
call it, was continually exasperated by the arts of his rivals ; 
and on one occasion, in the apartments of the Duchess of 
Urbino, he drew his sword on one of her altendants. He 
was immediately arrested, and subsequently sent to one of 
the duke’s villas, where he was kindly treated and fugnished 
with medical advice. But his fancied injuries (for in this 
case they do not seem to have been real) sti!l pursued him ; 
and he fled, destitute of every thing, from Ferrara, and 
hastened to his sister Cornelia, then living at Sorrento. Her 
care and tenderness greatly soothed his mind and improved 
his health ; but, unfortunately, he soon repented of his hasty 
flight, and returned to Ferrara, where his former malady 
seon regained its power. Dissatisfied with all about him, 
he again left that town; but, after having wandered for 
more than a year, he returned to Alphonso, by whom he was 
received with indifference and contempt. By nature sensi- 
tive, and deeply excited by his misfortunes, Tasso began to 
pour forth bitter invectives against the duke and his court. 
Alphonso exercised a cruel revenge ; for, instead of soothing 
the unhappy poet, he shut him up as a Junatic in the hos 
pital of St. Anne. This act merits our unqualified censure: 
for, if Tasso had in truth any tendency to madness, what so 
likely to render it incurable as to shut him up in solitary 
confinement, in an unhealthy cell, deprived of his favorite 
books and of every amusement ? Yet, strange to say, not- 
withstanding his sufferings, mental and bodily, for more 
than seven years in that abode of misery and despair, his 
powers remained unbroken, his genius unimpaired; and 





even there he composed some pieces, both in prose and verse, 


which were triumphantly appealed to by his friends in proof 
of his sanity. To this period we may probably refer the 
“Veglie,” or “ Watches” of Tasso, the manuscript of which 
was discovered in the Ambrosian Library at Milan towards 
the end of the last century. They are written in prose, and 


express the author’s melancholy thoughts in elegant and 


poetic language. The Gerusalemme had now been pub- 
lished and republished both in Italy and France, and Europe 
rang with its praises; yet the author lay almost perishing 
in close confinement, sick, forlorn, and dontianee of every 


comfort. 


In 1584, Camillo Pellegrini, a Capuan n and a 
great admirer of Tasso’s genius, published a ie on 
Epic Poetry, in which he places the Gerusalemme fa? above 
the Orlando Furioso. This testimony from a man of literary 
distinction caused a great sensation among the friends and 
admirers of Ariosto. Two academicians of the Crusca, Sal- 
viati and De Rossi, attacked the Gerusalemme in ithe name 


of the Academy, and assailed Tasso and his father in a gross. 


strain of abuse. From the madhouse Tasso answered with 
great moderation ; defended his father, his poem, and him- 
self from these groundless invectives ; and thus gave to the 
world the best proof of his sugpdness of mind, gem we his 
manly, philosophical spirit. 

At length, after being long importuned by the noblest 
minds of Italy, Alphonso released him in 1586, at the earnest 
entreaty of Don Vincenzo Gonzaga, son of the Duke of Man- 
tua, at whose court the poet for a time took up his abode. 
There, through the kindness and attentions of his patron 
and friends, he improved so mach in health and spirits, that 
he resumed his literary Jabors, and compieted his father’s 
poem, Floridante, and his own tragedy, Torrismondo. 

But, with advancing age, Tasso became still more restiess 
and impatient of dependence, and he conceived a desire to 
visit Naples, in the hope of obtaining some part of the con- 
fiscated property of his parents. Accordingly, having re- 
ceived permission from the duke, he left Mantua, and arrived 
in Naples at the end of March, 1588. Aboutthis time he 
made several alterations in his Gerusalemme, corrected na- 
merous faults, and took away all the praises he had bestowed 
on the house of Este. Alfieri used to say, that this amended 


Gerusalemme was the only one which he could read with 


pleasure to himself, or with admiration for the author. But, 
as there appeared to be no hope that his claims would soon 
be adjusted, he returned to Rome in November, 1588. Ever 
harassed by a restless mind, he quitted, one after another, 
the hospitable roofs which gave him shelter; and at last, 


destitute of all resources, and afflicted with illness, took 


refuge in the hospital of the Bergamascehi, with whose founder 
he claimed relation by bis father’s side: a singular fate for 


one with whose praises Italy was even then resounding. 
But it should be remembered, ere we indulge in invectives 
against the sordidness of the age which permitted this de- 
gradation, that the waywardness of Tasso’s temper rendered 
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it difficalt either to satisfy him as an inmate or to befriend WE EKLY M AGAZ IN E. to Dr. Pinel, the superintendent of the Bicétre, a Parisian 


him as a patron. Hospital. After this great man had paved the way by 
Restored at length to health, at the grand-duke’s invitation showing, theoretically and experimentally, that the Insane 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1841. 


he went to Florence, where both prince and people received must have employment, and that they must receive gentle, 
him with every mark of admiration. Those who saw him kind and rational treatment, his improvements were slowly 
as he passed along the streets, would exclaim, “See! there adopted in Great Britain, and have been carried out almost 
is Tasso! That isthe wonderful and unfortunate poet!” to perfection in some of our American Asylums. Medicine 
It is useless minutely to trace his wanderings from Flor- is less used than formerly, in the treatment of the insane. 
ence, to Rome, from Rome to Mantua, and back again to The principal means ased to restore them to reason, are, 
Rome and Naples. At the latter place he dwelt in the pal- first, employment, which is made to serve the double purpose 
ace of the Prince of Conca, where he composed great part of of diverting their minds from the objects of their hallucina- 
the Gerusalemme Conquistata. But having apprehended, tion, and affording them healthy exercise or recreation ;— 
not without reason, that the prince wished to possess himself secondly, mild constraint, just sufficient to keep them from 
of his manuscripts, Torquato left the palace to reside with doing injury to themselves or others, at the same time flat- 
his friend Manso. His health and spirits improved in his tering their self-esteem by treating them like rational and 
new abode ; and, besides proceeding with the Conquistata, moral beings. 
he commenced, at the request of Manso’s mother, ‘‘ Le Sette The chances of recovery, other things being equal, are 
Giornate del Mondo Creato,’’ a sacred poem in blank verse, said to be in inverse ratio to the duration of the complaint, 
founded on the book of Genesis, which he completed at Rome previous to admittance into the asylum. Farther, “the 
a few days before his death. chance of recovery is greater, when the patient is attacked 
He visited Rome in 1593. A report that Marco di Sciarra, with mania, than when affected with melancholy. When 
a notorious bandit, infested the road, induced him to halt at the maniacal and melancholic states alternate, the hope of 
Gaeta, where his presence was celebrated by the citizens recovery is diminished. A greater number of patients are 
with great rejvicing. Sciarra having heard that the great observed to recover, when the mental derangement has been 
poet was detained by fear of him, sent a message, purport- produced by remote physical causes, than when it has arisen 
ing that, instead of injury, Tasso should receive every pro- from causes of a moral nature.” The greater number of 
tection at his hands. This offer was, however, declined ; insane patients are found to be between the ages of thirty 
yet Sciarra, in testimony of respect, sent word that, for the and forty; but the disease is less frequently cured when it 
poet’s sake, he would withdraw all his band from that neigh- jattacks persons of a more advanced age. - The insanity of 
borhood ; and he did so. youthful patients generally partakes of the nature of idiocy. 
On his arrival at Rome, Tasso was received by the Cardi- If the derangement of mind is complicated with palsy or 
nals Cinzio and Pietro Aldobrandini, nephews of the pope. epilepsy, or if the natural powers of the mind are enfeebled, 
not as a courtier, but as a friend. And at their palace he rather than increased, during its continuance, the chance of 
completed the Gerusalemme Comquistata, and published it cure is proportionally lessened. Superstitious insanity, aris- 
with a dedication to Cardinal Cinzio. This work was pre-|| be peculiar to our people, and the publication of which affords ||ing from the dread of divine vengeance, has seldom a favor- 
ferred by its author to the Gerusalemme Liberata. It is re-||}us much chagrin. We may sift truth even from falsehood. |\able termination. In any case, the longer the derangement 
miarkable that Milton should have made a similar error in/|The very lies which have been circulated respecting the|/has continued, the smaller is the chance of recovery. In 
estimating his Paradise Regained. New England men, have the same character, and may, there-||this respect it bears a close analogy to diseases of the body. 
Tn March, 1594, Tasso returned to Naples in hope of bene-|| fore, be regarded as containing some truth. All the jests|| It is a curious fact in the history of mental disorders, that 
fitting his rapidly declining health. The experiment ap-|}and anecdotes which have been invented respecting Yankee ||in deranged persons, the ear is the organ of sense most af- 
peared to answer: but scarcely had he passed four months|/pedlars with their wooden natmegs, (by the way, all nutmegs _o- Ringing in the ears and deafness are found to pre- 
in his native country, when Cardinal Cinzio requested him/||are wooden,) contain in them some general truths, so far as|'vail very generally; while blindness and deprivation of 
to hasten to Rome, having obtained for him from the pope/| they serve to illustrate certain points of character. An an-|/smell and taste are more rarely noticed. A very general 
the honor of a solemn coronation in the Capitol. In the fol-||ecdote, though false in fact, may be true to nature; and if|/notion prevails in the community, that strong minds are 
lowing November the poet arrived at Rome, and was re-|/ we find that the falsehoods which are in circulation respect-|| more addicted to insanity than weak ones. The contrary of 
ceived with universal applause. The pope himself over-||ing our people, are all of the same stamp, we may reasonably ||this position we believe to be the fact. Weak minds are 
whelmed him with praises, and one day saidto him, “ Tor-|/use them to assist our investigations of the national charac-|/ more apt to be thrown out of their balance, by the occurrence 
quato, I give you the laurel, that it may receive as much/|ter. We are all aware, that by far the greater number of|/of events which produce affliction or embarrassment. A 
honor from you as it has conferred upon those who have|/Irish bulls, as they are called, are the invention of ingenious|/large proportion of studious people become deranged in con- 
worn it before you.” To give to this solemnity greater||wags who wish to raise a laugh in company, or fill up on eget of their unnatural and injurious habits of confine- 
splendor, it was postponed to the 25th of April, 1595; but,|}empty space in the columns of a newspaper. Yet they are,|'ment and neglect of exercise ; but studious people are not 
daring the winter, Tasso’s health became worse. Feeling||for the most part, true to nature, and serve to illustrate a|/necessarily possessed of strong minds. We conclude this 
that his end was nigh, he begged to be removed to the con-|| remarkable peculiarity in the minds of Irishmen. Even the ||article by recommending to our readers the Reports of Dr. 
vent of St. Onofrio, where he was carried off by fever on the|| blunders of different nations are different. The blunders of || Woodward and of Dr. Bell. 
very day appointed for his coronation. His remains were|/an Irishman are unlike those of an Englishman, and both 
interred the same evening ia the church of the monastery,|/are unlike those of Jonathan. It is idle, therefore, to set;} Tareateninc Aspect or Great Britain.—The case of 
according to his will; and his tomb was covered with a||aside all the remarks of a national libeller, on account of the| Mr. McLeod, who is now under indictment on a charge of 
general falsity of his facts. By carefully attending to their |/murder and arson, for his participation in the attack and de- 
remarks and even their falsehoods, we may learn many ajjstruction of the steamboat Caroline, is exciting much angry 
salatary lesson. The satire, even though undeserved, which ||remark in England. John Bull cannot understand that the 
has been so freely bestowed upon us by travellers, has been ||Federal Government have no power to over-rule the action 
already a powerful instrament in improving our manners, |'of the State courts, and parliamentary speakers take the 
and rooting out national foibles. ground that as he was acting under the orders of his superior 
‘ ————— officers, he is not amenable to our laws for hiseonduct. We 
AsyLums ror THe Insane.—In no respect whatever has|' wonder if they would allow the same plea, if an American 
the advance of the moderns in the arts of civilization been |/officer should cut out and burn a vessel in an English port, 
manifested in a greater degree, than in the improvements in|/in time of peace. We think it would be dangerous for him 
lhospitals for the insane. In these improvements the State ||to set his foot on British ground after such a feat. 
been a favorite subject of controversy. Some, who persist| of Massachusetts has taken @ very prominent position, and|} From many circumstances, it is impossible to avoid com- 
in asserting that Ariosio was the greater poet, do not refase| probably there are no institutions in the world so well man-||ing to the conclusion that the British government are pre- 
to allow the superiority of the Gerusalemme as a poem :||aged as the Worcester Lunatic Hospital, under the superin-||paring for a war with America. We have said before that 
and of this opinion was (at least latterly) Metastasio, who,||tendence of Dr. S. B. Woodward, and the McLean Asylom| they never will give up the “disputed territory,” affording, 
in his youth, was so great an admirer of the Orlando that he|/in Charlestown, ander the superintendence of Dr. Luther V.|/as it does, the only practicable route between Halifax and 
would not even read the Gerasalemme. In afterlife, however,||/Bell. The ancient method of managing the insane was/||the.Canadas for eight or nine months in the year. The 
having perused it with much attention, he was so enchanted || scarcely less horrible than the treatment of the victims of the||recent military occupation of it proves this determination. 
by its beauties and its regularity, that, being requested to||Spanish Inquisition. They were treated like wild-beasts ;||They will sooner try the chances of war, and that they an- 
give his opinion on the comparative merits of the two, he||deprived of all liberty; neither soothed nor advised, but/||ticipate this result is as evident as any proposition relating 
wrote in these-words: “If it should ever come into the||commanded, and forced to obedience by violent and cruel|/to future events can be. Look at the following facts, colla- 
mind of Apollo to make me a great poet, and were he to||punishments and constraints. The earliest improvements||ted from recent publications in the papers of the day. 
command me to declare frankly whether { should like to|/wpon this cruel system of management were made by the|| They are building steam batteries and vessels of war on 
choose fora model the Orlando or the Gerasalemme, I would|| French, a people, who though most outrageously belied, are||their side of the lakes, notwithstanding this is in direct vio- 
not hesitate to answer, the Gerusalemme.’’ still in advance of all other nations in science, and in all the||lation of the arrangement made between the United States 
arts that distinguish the civilized man from the barbarian.||and Great Britain in 1817, for the reduction of the Naval 
For very many of these improvements the world is indebtedilforce of each party on the Lakes to one vessel on each Lake, 




























































TRAVELLERS IN America. —It is certain that we have been 
very greatly misrepresented by a large majority of those 
travellers who have written criticisms upon our manners. 
It is likewise true that those individuals who have been the 
most copious in their censares, belong to the very nation 
that most strongly resembles oor own. The Englishman, 
who, when abroad, is very deficient in genuine politeness, 
meets with rudeness from all quarters, in return for similar 
rudeness in his own manners. His censoriousness is pan- 
ished by the ebullitions of American pride, which is poured 
out upon him as a kind of retaliation. Hence, in propor- 
tion to the radeness of his own manners, is his provocation 
to condemn the same fault in those of the people whom he 
visits. The French traveller, on the other hand, possessing 
a disposition both to please and to be pleased, meets with a 
grateful return of that politeness which he manifests towards 
others ; and his criticisms upon all subjects relating to our 
country are remarkable for liberality and candor. It must 
be allowed that the French, notwithstanding they profess a 
form of Christianity which is very unfavorable to political 
liberty, are better republicans than the English who ‘are 
Protestants. This fact proves that there is more of an ib- 
herent love of liberty in the soul of a Frenchman. He is 
neither so much of a tyrant when in power, nor so much a 
slave when in subjection, as his more swaggering neighbor. 

It is worthy to be remarked, however, that although trav- 
ellers in this country differ very much in the tone and man- 
ner of their criticisms, yet there is a general agreement in 
their observations respecting many traits, which are said to 








plain stone, on which, ten years after, Manso, his friend and’ 
admirer, caused this simple epitaph to be engraved — Hic 
Jacer Torquatus Tasso. 

‘Tasso was tall and well proportioned ; his countenance 
very expressive, but rather melancholy ; and his complexion 
of a dark brown, with lively eyes. He has left many bean-; 
tiful and remarkable pieces, both in verse and prose; but 
his fame is based upon the Gerusalemme Liberata: the 
others are comparatively little read. Among his country- 
men, the compatative merits of this great work, and of the 
Orlando Farioso, have, ever since the days of Pellegrini, 














Roveun roads often lead to high eminences. 
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carrying one gun only, and them used only for internal pur- 
poses. short tribute to the memory of the late B. B. Thatcher, which 

They have already concentrated about 20,000 regular|/we are pleased to transfer to our columns. It accords to our 
troops in the provinces,—a number altogether dispropor-|/valued friend bat simple justice, as many here, who knew 
tioned to any necessity arising from the disloyalty of a por-|/and loved him, will be ready to bear testimony. It may be 
tion of the inhabitants. Experience has proved that the|/necessary to inform some of our Yankee readers that the 
upper province is almost unanimously loyal, and in the|| English meaning of clevér is capable, skilful, ingenious, and 
lower province the disaffected party are utterly inefficient |/not simply good-natured. 
for revolution. ‘* We have just heard of the death of a very worthy and 

In addition to this, intelligence has been received from the|/clever man, Mr. B. B. Thatcher, author of ‘Indian Biogra- 
West Indies that a large force both of troops and ships has//phy,’ and ‘Indian Traits,’ works noticed years since in the 
been ordered to Halifax, and from Halifax that several thou-|| Athenzam, and which contain the best popular account of 
sand troops are ordered to march to New Brunswick, where ||the manners ‘and customs of the North American Indians, 
they will be directly on the frontier of Maine. They will||and biographies of the more celebrated chiefs. 
be utterly useless there, exeept in case of hostilities with the 
United States. 

The fortifications of Halifax are also, if reports are cor- 
rect, receiving great additions, and preparations are making 
for the reception of an increased number of forces. 

Intelligence has also been received in Philadelphia, from 
the British West Indies, stating that orders had reached the 
Islands that 25,000 colored men were to be disciplined as 
soldiers, in addition to the ordinary colored militia and regu- 
lars of the islands. 

This latter fact, taken in connection with the knowm ex- 
posure of our southern coast, and the peculiar adaptation ofa 
force of black troops to produce a disastrous impression there. 
is calculated to produce much alarm in that quarter. The 
British have no use for such a force in the West Indies, and 
no probability of a collision with any of the American gov- 
ernments but our own, and we can imagine no object for its 
organization but a preparation for effective hostilities with 
ourselves. 

These circumstances, taken in connection with the frivo- 
lous pretences with which they bolster up their claim on the 
disputed territory, and their insolent assumption in the case 
of the destruction of the Caroline, which has been avowed 
as a government act by their minister, shows, we think con- 
clusively, that the British expect war, and are preparing to 
meet the crisis. It behooves our own government, then, to 
be prepared either to yield our own.claims, or to be prepared 
to defend them. 















































since, and introduced himself to us by a note, which struck 
us, at the moment, as remarkable for its simplicity and mod- 
est self-possession. Occasional personal intercourse soon 
confirmed this first hasty impression. He was an excellent 
representative of what*we conceive to be the mind and heart 
of New England— American all over, externally as well as 
internally, body and mind; but too sensible of the noble po- 
sition of his country, and too confidently proud of its great 
men, t0 vapor or to boast about either; and too proud, we 
may add, of his ancestors and of the British blood in his 
veins, not to rejoice in all that was worthy of admiration in 
the conduct and condition of their descendants. He visited 

ingland as correspondent to one of the Boston papers ; and 
he sought honestly to inform himself, and honestly to record 
his impressions. 

He belonged, as was evident, not so much from his man- 
ners, as from the whole tenor of his thoughts, mind, and 
feelings, to the middle classes. He knew nothing, indeed, 
of what maybe called ¢lass-manners, or class-morals, and 
did not affect to do so; — manners were with him simply an 
indication of feeling, and morals a question of right and 
wrong. He sought to acquire a knowledge of the habits, 
feelings, and condition of the middle classes, whom he 
thoroughly understood, and with whom were all his svm- 
pathies ; he sought this in their homes and at their firesides, 
and, when occasion permitted, in their meetings for business 
and pleasure—at wakes, fairs, harvest-homes — wherever 
he could get intimate connection with the people. We re- 
peat, that Mr. Thatcher was, to our mind, one of a class of 
which New England had reason to be proud—and Old Eng- 
land too.” 

Mr. Thatcher was a contributor to the Atheneum, while 
in England. In consequence of the unusual difficulty of 
decyphering his manuscripts, he usually employed a copy- 
ist to prepare them for the compositor. Some interestitig 
sketches, prepared on the eve of his departure, were, how- 
ever, left without copying. The editor, finding it impossible 
to read them, returned them to him, and he passed them 
over tous. We found them well worth the labor of decy- 
phering, and published them in our Jast volume, in numbers, 
ander the title of Western Sketches. 


Tue Greatest Voscano in THE Wortv. —The most exten- 
sive and most active mass of subterranean fire known to the 
ancients, was the volcano of Atna, in the island of Sicily. 
Modern nations have supposed those of Iceland, as they far 
exceed in extent and in the destructiveness of their eruptions, 
those of Italy, to be the greatest in existence. But from the 
following account of the investigations of our townsman 
Couthony, and other officers of the Exploring Expedition, 11 
would appear that the volcano of Kirauea, in the Sandwich 
Islands, must be allowed the palm, both in the immensity of 
its masses of liquid lava, and the magnificence of its erup- 
tions. The following is an extract of a letter dated 


Hilo, Aug. 26, 1840. 

“T explored the new eruption pretty fully. It is wonder- 
ful! I found the spot where the molten stream first broke 
out. It is about six miles from Kirauea. After running two 
miles above ground it again disappears, and flows in a sub- 
terranean channel at a great depth below the surface, its 
course being everywhere marked by seams and deep fissures 
in the earth’s surface, and by the emission of smoke and 
gases. About twenty miles from the sea it breaks out again, 
in a terrific sea of fire, and rolls on above the surface to the 
ocean. The whole length of the stream may be thirty-five 
miles; more than one third of which is ander ground. I 
could say much of what I saw, but time fails me, and I only 
allude tothe subject now. Messrs Couthouy and Jarvis ex- 
amined a small part of it. I regret that they could not have 
pursued it farther, and given the matter a more full investi- 
gation. 

I went to the old crater of Kirauea. An entire change 
within! Nota feature of former things left! Every parti- 
cle of lava has been recently fused, and the whole area of 
the vast caldron has been a horrid sea of fire! This was 
the state of the crater for a week before the eruption; at least, 
this is the uniform testimony of a great number of natives 





Lire or Dewirr Cuinton ;. by James Renwick, LL. D. 
New York; Harper & Brothers. — This is an interesting ac- 
count of the life and character of one of natare’s noblemen. 
and though brief, being confined to a single volume of the 
Family Library, it is a well drawn sketch, by an able hand, 
of his. public services and his political struggles. The long 
battle for the adoption of the Canal system, on which he 
staked his whole reputation, and the success of which has 
immortalized his name, is well described, and the book will 
be read with interest and profit. It is for sale by Ives & 
Dennett. 


Mrs. Mitts will give a concert, this evening, at the Melo- 
deon, which is to be her last appearance in public, at which 
she will sing several new solos, never sung in this country, 
and some songs in English. She will be assisted by her 
brother, Mr. Rainer, the Amateur Glee Club, and Miss Stone. 


CVercklp Mecory. 


McLeod is to be removed to Albany for trial, .it being 
satisfactorily ascertained that an impartial jury cannot be 
found in the west. It is further stated that the first trial 
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variety of original and selected matter calculated ‘to ins 
and entertain the minds of its readers. _ [ts- morals are 


intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. 
of the most eminent American writers are contrilators to ‘atthe 


the music stores, more than double the # 
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B. B. Taatcner.— We find in the London Atheneum, a| Orders have been issued by Gen. Armistead for the arrest 


of Col. Harney, in consequence of the disobedience of orders 
by the latter in making his late gallant foray upon the In- 
\dians of the Everglades, and hanging those who had Retpgyed 
him last summer. 

In London, the loss on tea upon the day after the a 
of the China news amounted to £1,250,000 sterling. Some 
apprehension was felt as tothe probable embarrassment of 
the speculators. 

The Hon. R. H, Wilde, who has been, for two or three 
years past, absent in Europe, has returned to the Unied 
States. He arrived at Augusta, Ga., via Charleston, on the 
14th. 

The city authorities of New York have fixed upon regula. 





Mr. Thatcher visited England some three or four years/|tions for eabsy establishing thé rates of fare, and diredti 


them to be numbered, &c. 

The boats have commenced running every day, between 
rere and New York. 

Arrival or THE Presipent. —The steamer President ar- 
rived at New York on Wednesday last, bringiag. i 
dates to the 10th February. 

The receipt of New York papers in London, by the phcket 
ship Cambridge, with the correspondence between,.Myr. Fox 
= Mr. Forsyth, with regard to the arrest of McLeod, caused 
much talk and considerable excitement. = 

The news from France is not of much interest. the orks 
on the fortifications were carried on with great activity,’ } 

The state of affairs in China remain unchanged sincé the 
last advices. The negotiation with the Emperor of China 
does not appear to have made any progress. 

Admiral Elliot was still at Chusan, which \place had ed 
found extremely unheathy. Out of 3650 British troops land- 
ed there, only 2036 were fit for duty, chiey-owing to bad 
diet and want of fresh meat. The number of deaths is stated 
at ten per day! 

From Alexandria we have received the news of the arri- 
val of Commodore Napier, empowered by Admirable Stop- 
ford to offer the original treaty for the Pasha’ S. acceptance, 
which waS immediately agreed to. The fleet was formally 
made over on the 11th ult., and had sailed for Marmorica. 

Ibrahim .Pasha had quitted Damascus..for-Gazay and 
preparations Were being wade for ember Fine: Bis troops, for 
Egypt. Sa | 
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DANIEL MANN, M. D., esd A 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfattion, beauty, aud 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 
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WILLIAM PR#FT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Ta Silver Wiehe, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes reps ‘red. 


WILLIAM H, OAKES, 
Music Engraver and Publisher; 13 Wemont Row. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Bostan. 
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who saw it, and the whole appéarance of the lava, and the] will be on the civil suit brought by the owners of the Caroline.|| Tzaus. —$2.50 peran angoe,jn advance ; ‘ive ve copies, 
pit, warrants the assertion. All is new. All has recently|| Tiger Tail, who, it was reported, was about to surrender accion of tee annette, bette ane according toa Inge 






been in a liquid state. Only one lake of fire now open |/himself, appears to have altered his mind. He encamped 
The action of this was vehement when I was there, and it is|}aear a Florida army post, and while the garrison were wait- 
increasing. More violent than I have ever seen before.” ing his time to come in, he took time to run away. 
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A BALLAD, AS SUNG BY MRS. WOOD.—THE POETRY BY THOS. MOORE. MUSIC BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 
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ODDS AND ENDS, 

Tus names of places are sometimes preserved in trades, 
and the objects of trade, where no longer the slightest con- 
nection exists between them. Thus we havea mantua-maker, 
a name at first given to persons who made a particular cloak 
or dress made at Mantua, in Italy. 

Milliner, so called because the Milanese were the first mil- 
liners, or, as they were called, Milaners ; deriving their name 
from the sale of a particular dress first worn at Milan, Italy. 

A preacher who had been a printer, is said to have once 
concluded a sermon thus: Youth may be compared to a 
comma, manhood to a semicolon, old age toa colon, to which 
death puts a period. 

In the reign of Charles the First, the Mayor of Norwich 
actually sent a man to prison for saying that the Prince of 
Wales was born without a shirt to his back. 









Nothcote, the artist, whose intellectual powers were equal 
to his professional talent, and who thought it much easier for 
a man to be his inferior than equal, being once asked by Sir 
William Nighton what he thought of the Prince Regent, 
replied, “I am not acquainted with him.” “ Why, his Royal 
Highness says he knows you.” “Knows me!— Pooh! 
that’s all his brag.” 

Lord W——r was looking very sour and blue at a long 
bill from Madame Caradan Carson’s, enlarged, not contract- 
ed, by her ladyship. “ W——r, my love,” said her ladyship, 
in a tone of bewitching softness, “are you angry with me, 
that you look so very cross?” ‘Far from it, my dear,” re. 
plied his lordship, “I feel at this moment you are dearer to 
me than ever.” 

It is impossible for young ladies to receive any benefit 
from the best of sermons, when they can tell, a fortnight 
afterwards, what dress every person wore at church. 


And think tho’ lostfer - 


even, 





SECOND VERSE. 


There's not a garden walk I take, 
There's not a flower I see, 

But brings to mind some hope that’s fled, 
Some joy I’ve lost with thee; 

And still I wish that hour was near, 
When friends and foes forgiven, 

The pains, the ills, we’ve wept through here 
May turn to smiles in heaven. 





The first woman who appeared on the English stage was 
a Mrs. Coleman, who represented Ianthe, in Devenant’s Siege 
of Rhodes. This was in 1656. Upto that period men enacted 
women characters, dressed as such. 

In a single century, four thousand millions of haman beings 
appear on the face of the earth, act their busy parts, and sink 
into its peaceful bosom. 

At a trial in Wales, the jory, after two hours of delibera- 
lion, not finding themselves likely to agree, actually decided 
their verdict by tossing up! 

The excesses of our youth, are drafts upon our old age, 
payable with interest. 
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